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Dominating the play is the figure of the usurer Sir
Giles Overreach, a character possibly suggested by the
notorious Sir Giles Mompesson, who had himself
appointed to an inn-licensing commission and enriched
himself by prosecuting or blackmailing hundreds of
landlords for violating statutes that were in fact obsolete.

Overreach is a powerful creation, a man to whom
the acquisition of wealth, even more than the enjoyment
of it> is the main purpose in life. Second to it comes
his wish to ennoble his family by marrying his daughter
to Lord Lovell. Both these obsessing desires are
brought to naught by a scheme, executed by the nephew
he has ruined and a despised creature of his own who
has long concealed his rancorous hatred of his master.
It is a fine play, anticipating Moliere's L'Avare and
similar to Volpone^ though not all the characters are
as contemptible as in Jonson's famous piece.

And there, without reference to Ford, Shirley,
Tourneur, or Rowley, this short survey of the Jacobean
dramatists must come to an end. General rather than
particular tendencies have been noticed, faults rather
than merits stressed. The good qualities were for the
most part the familiar ones more fully represented in
the work of Shakespeare.

These playwrights must be used to such summary
treatment. They suffer inevitably from comparison
with that one towering figure and lose their individuality
by mass inclusion in a category immediately below the
highest. They are not deserving of such a fate.

Nevertheless their work did mark a progressive
falling off from the achievements of the great dramatic
period. Horrors and unreality increased, as charac-
terisation and truth lessened. Plays continued to be
well-made and well-written. But there was no driving
force behind them. The great conceptions of drama,
the profound studies of human nature vanished away.
When the Civil Wars and the Puritan regime closed